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Abainistration, City, 193; attempt of 
the Corporation to revive the payment 
of freedom fines ; patronage of the Lon- 
don Corporation, 206; receipts and ex- 
— of the Municipal Corporation of 

eeds, 207; offices in the gift of the 
London Corporation, 208 ; the City Sc- 
licitor’s historical retrospect of the state 
of the Corporation in 1816, 210; ma- 
terial financial reforms, said to have 
been effected in 1835, 211; expenses 
of the office of City Chamberlain, 212; 
duties of, ib. ; expenses of, and Con- 


stitution of Hamburg, 213 ; expenses of | 


managing the deposit accounts of Lon- 
don savings banks, for the year ending 
Nov. 20, 1842, 214; office of ‘Town 
Clerk, as fixed in the report of the 
Officers and Clerks’ Committee, dated 
May 6, 1842; expenses of. ib.; the 
Mayoralty, expenses of, 215; dis- 
bursements from the accounts of the 
* City Estate,’ for 1816 and 1843, 220 ; 
comparison of the expenditure in 1833 
and 1843 suggests.a slight improve- 
ment, ib. ; Comparison by the City 
Solicitor of the City administration, 
with that of Paris and Berlin, 221; 
erroneous views of, 223; extracts from 
the report of the commissioners, 224; 
expenses of reformed Municipal Cor- 
porations, list of, 229; offices con- 


nected with the Municipal Government | 


of the Corporation of London, 230; 
state officers of the Corporation, 234 ; 
officers of City Customs and Market 
dues, 237; miscellaneous offices, 238 ; 
officers of City Gaols, 239; Public 
Works, ib ; total amount of offices, 
240. 
Architecture, 473, 





B. 
| Biography, 245, 473. 


Brougham’s Life of Voltaire, 384. 


C. 
City administration, 193. 


Currency, 245, 


E. 
| Egyptian History, Chronology of, 104; 


duration of the Persian Empire over 
Egypt, 106; particulars of Mane- 
tho’s History, i6.; Persia, the tra- 
vels of Herodotus in the country, 
114; the Saite Dynasty, 121; last 
Diospolite sovereign Dynasty, 125; 
last Janite Dynasty, 126; last great 
sovereignty of Diospolis, 130; first 
great sovereignty of Diospolis, 133. 
Education, 245, 473; an Elementary 
Grammar of the German Language, 
founded on Dr Becker’s system, Nos. 
4, 5, 6, Simpkin and Marshall, 245; 
the Colossus Globe, Gall and Son, 
Edinburgh; Varty, London, 247. 


F. 

Fiction, 248, 473 ; Mount Sorel, or the 
Heiress of the De Veres, by the author 
of *1wo Old Men’s Tales,’ Chapman 
and Hall, 473; St Patrick’s Eve, by 
Charles Lever, Chapman and Hall, 
Strand, 474, 

Fine Arts, 248, 473 ; a Treatise on Paint- 
ing, by Cennino Cennini, translated by 
Mrs Merrifield, E. Lumley, No. 56, 
Chancery lane, 248. 


G 


, Germany, recent negotiations with, 77; 


origin of the Zollverein, and its objects; 
timely and suitable relaxations on our 
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part would have disarmed it of its hos- 
tile commercial character, 82; cause 
which led to the correspondence bLe- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and Baron Bu- 
low, 84 ; object of, 85 ; British duty on 
foreign wool gratuitously given up, 88 ; 
refusal of the United States to ratify 
the treaty with the Zollverein, id. ; 
conclusive evidence furnished of the 
advance Germany has made as a ma- 
nufacturing country by the Gewerbe- 
Ausstellung held in Berlin, 91; par- 
ticulars of, ib. ; constitution of a Prus- 
sian Board of Trade a Zoliverein 
measure, ib. ; acquisition of Culonies, 
a favourite theme of discussion by a 
certain class of German writers, 95; 
means by which Germany might par- 
ticipate in the benefits derived from 
Colonies, without incurring any of the 
charges, 96; prominent feature of the 
treaty between the Zollverein and Bel- 
gium, 97; charge against Ilamburg 
of a selfish commercial system re- 
futed by Dr Soetbeer, 98 ; statistics of 
the general imports and exports of 
Hamburg, 99; accession of Hamburg 
to the Zolliverein injurious to its in- 
terests, 100; ships trading between 
Hamburg and England, summary of, 
102; party in Hamburg favourable to 
an annexation with the Zollverein, 104. 


H. 

Homer, 331; what constitutes a good 
translation, ib. ; Homer’s genius, ex- 
amples of, 334; extensive influence 
exercised by Homer on the poetry and 
arts of the Greeks, 335; different trans- 
lators of Homer, merits of, 338 ; 
Pope, id. ; Sotheby, 339 ; character of 
Achilles, 344; Sotheby and Pope’s 
translation of the combat between 
Achilles and Hector compared, 347 ; 
New Version of Homer, in hexameter 
verse, by Mr Shadwell, 358; merits 
and faults of, ib. ; Macpherson’s tracs- 
lation, 361; comparison with Shad- 
well, 366. 

His'ory, 249, 474 ; Sketches of the His- 
tory of Literature and Learning in 
England, by G. L. Craik, M. A.; 
Knight's weekly volume, 249, 


Insane, treatment of, 162; Commissioners 
appointed in 1828 to inspect Lunatic 
Asylums, 163; the old English the 
best style of Architecture for Lunatic 
Asylums, 165; ascertained number of 





insane persons in England and Wales ; 
number of incurable paupers in our 
public asylums, 169 ; causes of, 171 ; 
relative proportion of incurable pau- 
pers in asylums double that of private 
patients, 173; injurious treatment of 
the insane in many of the old asylums, 
175; consideration of the question 
how the incurable insane are to be dis- 
posed of, 176; difficulties of determin- 
ing a case to be incurable, 180; es- 
tablishmext of Hospitals for recent 
cases only, importance of, 184 ; abuses 
and defects in several private asylums, 
ib. ; separate cure and custody desi- 
rable for criminal lunatics, 188; Le- 
nefits likely to arise from the report of 
the Commissioners, 190. 

Islands, the Child of, 460 ; juvenile de- 
linquency, 464; Parkhurst, descrip- 
tion of, 465 ; punishments inflicted at 
Eton School (note), 470. 


London, old and new, 259; local im- 
provement the test of good govern- 
ment, ib. ; London more neglected than 
other capitals, 260; spathy shown b 
the Government this session on all 
measures of general improvement, 261 ; 
The word London, origin of, 263 ; re- 
volt of the Britons under Boadicea, and 
the burning of London, 264 ; probable 
limits of London when a Roman City, 
plate of, 268; ib. of an old Roman 
spring bath in Strand lane, 270 ; Old 
London bridge, description of, 272; 
plate of, 273 ; ib. approaches to Lon- 
don bridge on the Southwark side, 
274; St Giles’s in the Fields, 275; 
Savoy Palace, description and plate of, 
276 ; Smithfield in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 279; origin of St James’s and 
other parks, 280; fashionable sports 
of the parks in the reign of Charles the 
Second, 281; amusements of the an- 
cient Londoners connected with out- 
door exercise, 282 ; report of the Health 
of Towns Commission, 284; old con- 
duit in Leadenhall street, 287; the 
New River, a brief history of, 289; 
manufacture and use of lanthoros, 291; 
ancient tailors’ shops, 293 ; the Cor- 
vent Garden, 294; the S:ar Chamber, 
plate and description of, 296; cor- 
ditions upon which the existing Cor- 
porate privileges of the City were ori- 
ginally obtained, 297; Leathersellers’ 
Hall, plate of, 299; Wren’s plan for 
rebuilding the City, 300; number of 











Churches destroyed by the fire of Lon- 
don, 301 ; St Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
302; the Temple Church, 303; de- 
scription of 304; traditional and doubt- 
ful historical records of the heathen 
temples that formeily occupied the 
sites of Westminster Abbey and St 
Paul’s, 306; Old St Paul’s, 308; 
name of the ancient site of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 310; its dedication, ac- 
count of, 311; plate of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, 313; importance of 
an isolation of the Abbey, id. ; the ob- 
ject not appreciated by her Majesty's 
Commissioners, 315 ; bird's-eye view 
of the south front of Westminster 
Abbey, as proposed by the Metropo- 
litan Improvement Society, 316. 

Labour, claims of, 445; England, pre- 
sent condition of, 446; mistaken views 
on the remedies necessary for removing 
existing evils, 449; no distinction be- 
tween the Poor and the Destitute, 
defect in the work, 450; remarks on 
the “‘ Society for the Protection of Dis- 
tressed Needlewomen” (note), 451 ; 
three positions in which capital and 
labour may relatively stand, 453 ; this 
country now passing from the second 
tothe third, 454; extract from M. de 
Tocqueville on the relation of master 
and man, 455; claims of labour, what 
are they? 456; necessity of thought 
aud experience in the exercise of cha- 
rity in modern life, 459 ; the besetting 
7 of the age misdirected philanthropy, 

9. 


M. 

Medicine and surgery, 255, 478. 

Miscellaneous, 255, 474 ; Scriptorum 
Grecorum Bibliotheca, with Latin 
versions and indices, Firmin, Didot, 
and Co, 475; American Facts, by 
George Palmer Putnam, with portraits 
and a map, Wiley and Pu'nam, 6 
Waterloo place, 476. 

Music, 255, 479; the Psalmist, edited 
by Vincent Novello, 256; the Peo- 
ple’s Music Book, edited by Mr James 
Turle and Mr Edward Taylor, id. ; 
Music for Christian Families, by W. 
li. Plumstead, 257; a Description and 
Use of the Enharmonic Organ, id. ; the 
Family Choir, Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 479; Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, by Eliza Flower and Sarah 
F. Adams, ib.; the Farmer of Kent, 
by W. FE. H., 480, 
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Political Economy, French economists, 


—Turgot, Say, 1; facts the basis of 
sound theory, 2; privileges conferred 
on monasieries in the middle ages, 5 ; 
origin and nature of the feudal system 
in France, 7; crasades, advantageous 
results connected with, 8; commercial 
prosperity of the Italian republics, 10 ; 
extermination of the commercial spirit 
in the Peninsula by the expulsion of 
the Jews and Moors, 12; another cause 
of its decay, the issue by Charles V 
of debased coin, 14; beneficial effects 
produced at that time by the Refor- 
mation, 15; rise and progress of the 
French ecanomists, 18; Gouraay and 
Quesnay, 13.; Turgot, the most illu:- 
trious disciple of the school of Ques- 
nay, 21; letter of. when minister of 
finance to Louis XVI, ib. ; admirable 
nature of reforms proposed by Turgot, 
25; edict passed for the abolition of 
corvécs in 1777, repea'ed three mon:hs 
after its publication, 27; disastrous 
results of the dismissal of Turgot from 
office, ib.; Traite d’Economie Poli- 
tique, published by Jean Baptiste Say, 
29; Theory of Outlets, the most du- 
rable of Say’s genius, 30; analysis of, 
ib. ; principles of political economy 
disseminated among European nations 
by Say more than by any other writer, 
38. 


Postscript, remarks on the budget, 241 ; 


objections to the immediate equaliza- 
tion of the differential duties ou sugar; 
the premier’s mistaken comparison of 
the duty on glass with that on win- 
dows, ib. ; railroads and the Board of 
Trade; Rights of priority, 242. 


Pclitical economy, logic of, 319; De 


Quiticey’s work inappropriately named, 
ib. ; iis merits considered, 320; theory 
of value, 322; erroneous opinion of De 
Quincey on the subject of supply and 
demand, 325; illusirations of the the. 
ory of value, 328, 330; explanations 
and justification of the object which 
writings on political economy are in- 
tended to serve, 331. 


Property, transfer of, 373; extract from 


report of the Real Property Commis- 
sioners, ib. ; the various existing modes 
of transferiing real property, 374 ; 
ore mode of transfer destroyed by the 
Fines and Recoveries Act, id. ; objec- 
tion to Lord Lyndburst’s Transfer of 
Property Act, 375; Mr Robert Wil- 
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son’s pamphlet on the transfer of real 
property, 377; machinery required for 
carrying out his views, 379. 

Pamphlets, 481 ; Plan of an improved 
Income Tax, by James S. Buckingham, 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly, 482. 

Philosophy and science, 483; Vestiges of 
the N: 


edition, John Churchill, Princes street, , 
ib. 


ib. } 
Poetry and the Drama, 483; Poeras by | 
Frances Anne Butler, H. G. Clarke | 


and Co., id. 


Ss. 
Say, 29. 


Shakespere and his commentators, 40; | 


criticisms by Mr Knight and Mr Col- 
lier, 51, 52 ; 
versification, 53; ib. Mr Knight's, 57; 
Shakespere’s 
acted, not re 
nized as belonging to the literature of 


the couutry in Shakespere’s time, 62; 


conjectural causes why some authors 
published their plays, 64; Shakes- 


tion of Shakespere’s learning, 71. 
Shipping, British and Foreign, 144 ; the 


question of protection to shipping sus. | 


ceptible of ready arrangement into 


three subdivisions, ib.; depreciation | 


in the value of shipping commensu- 
rate with the depression of the general 
trade of the country, 145; aggregate 
tonnage of vessels built and registered 


during the years 1822, 23, 24, and 25, | 
146; statement of British and foreign | 


tonnage entered inward from foreign 


countries in the years 1824 and 1841, | 
with a calculation of the real tonnage | 
upon the average number of voyages, | 


149; attempt to evade the general 
statistical argument by picking out 
those individual reciprocity trades ia 
which foreign tonnage has increased 
in the higher ratio, 150 ; statement of 


the relative cost of navigating a British | 
and a Prussian ship of 580 tons on a | 


voyage of three months, 156; diffe- 


rence of, 157; if legislative 1emedy be | 


needed, it should be a compulsory de- 
scription, and classification in a na- 


tional registry of shipping, 159; cost | 


of navigating, 161; corn duties and 
Prussian trade, id. 


T. 
Turgot, 21. 


atural History of Creation, fourth | 


Mr Collier’s views of | 


lays written only to be 
, 60; plays not recog- | 


U. 


Universities, English, 431; monopoly of 
power possessed both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, 432 ; clerical orders, su- 
premacy of, one of the most remarkable 

uliarities in the universities, 433 ; 
Oxford and Cambridge universities, 
origin of, 434; rose to their highest 
degree of prosperity in the thirteenth 
century, 435; avowed object of ccol- 
leges founded in the fifteenth century, 
the education and support of men to 
combat the doctrine of Wycliffe and 
other heretics, 437; greater freedom 
and liberality during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, 440; petty acts of tyrannical 
interference in the universities by 
James I, peculiar views which cha- 
ractetize Professor Huber'’s History of 
the English Universities, 442 ; impor- 
tance of reform in the universities, 444. 


V. 


| Voyages and travels, 257; Narrative of 
pere’s versification, 68 ; debated ques- | 


the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, 1838 to 1842, by Charles Wilkes, 
Commander of the Expedition, Wiley 
and Putman, id. 

Voltaire, Lord Brougham’s life of, 384; 
extraordinary and extensive influ- 
ence exercised by Voltaire on the 
minds of men, 385; what constitutes 
blasphemy ? 386; Voltaire a reverent 
believer in the one great Ruler, 387; 
extenuating causes for his attacks on 
the Jewish and Christian faith, 388; 
birth and educatioa of Voltaire, 390; 
disinclination to legal studies, 392 ; 
sent to the Bastile for writing libellous 
verses on the death and character of 
Louis XIV ; in the year 1718 his first 
tragedy of ‘(Edipe’ performed with 
extraordinary success, 394; in 1724 
‘ Marianne’ produced, 396; estimate 
by Lord Brougham of the merits of 
Voltaire as a dramatist, 398 ; ‘ La Pu- 
celle,’ Voltaire’s most remarkable pro- 
duction, 400 ; analysis of, ib. ; * Dis- 
cours sur l'Homme,’ extraordinary me- 
rit of, 401; extracts from, 402; cause 
of his visit to England, and important 
consequences of, 404; connexion of 
Voltaire with Madame du Chatelet, 
407 ; his scientific works, nature and 
merit of, 409; * Essai sur les Mceurs,’ 
the most admirable of all Voltaire’s 
historical works, 411; Lord Brough- 
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am’s criticism on, 413 ; opinion of 
Voltaire’s excellence as a novelist, 415; 
intimacy of Voltaire with Frederick 
the Great, 416; extract from the ‘ Me- 
moires’ on the subject of Frederick’s 
published reply to the Prince of Ma- 
chiavelli, 417 ; success of Voltaire as 
a diplomatist, 419 ; quarrel between 


vii 


Frederick and Voltaire, 421 ; refused 
permission to leave the cout, 423; at 
length obtained, ib. ; settled at Ferney, 
425; character and labours of Vol- 
taire, 426; return of Voltaire to Paris, 
427; death of, 428; Lord Brougham’s 
remarks on Voltaire’s character and 
writings, ib. 





